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ERE in the Harford County Soil Conserva- 

tion District of Maryland we have our 

sights set for a 90-percent job of soil and water 
conservation within 10 years. 

That may seem pretty optimistic, but it’s what 
we’re shooting at. And I think we can do it— 
big though the job is—if— 

1. The Soil Conservation Service can give us 
the additional technical help we must have; 

2. The State Extension Service keeps up its 
fine educational work without which we can’t pro- 
gress ; 

3. We can get the use of equipment (terracers, 
etc.), from county commissioners, highway people, 
private contractors, state and federal govern- 
ments ; 

4. The people of the county, farmers and busi- 
ness men alike, recognize that this is a community 
job and lend us their active support; 

5. We continue to get state appropriations and 
the support and advice of the State Soil Conser- 
vation Committee. 

You might call the above the five planks in our 
platform, and they’re not necessarily listed in the 





Note.—The author is chairman, board of supervisors, Harford, County 
Soil Conservation District, Bel Air, Md 





Sy W. Lee Linkous 






Jack Price, manager of 
the Glen Angus Farm 
near Bel Air, stops his 
tractor to chat with the 
author of this article. 


order of importance. Each plank is dependent on 
the others. We can’t do the job if any plank is 
missing, or even warped or splintered. 

We know, too, that we can’t do the job we’ve 
outlined in 10 years without stepping up our rate 
of progress. We’re moving fast but not fast 
enough. The war slowed us down but now that 
the terrible mess is over we can look forward to 
more labor, more equipment, more materials. 
Now, with the coming of peace, is the time for us 
to intensify our efforts to put agriculture on a 
sound, permanent basis. We’ve got to nail down 
soil and conserve rainfall. It’s late but not too late. 

The soil and water conservation job, of course, 
is just about the most important thing in the 
country today. In Harford county it’s the very 
foundation of future prosperity. Here’s why. The 
land area of our county is 280,000 acres. Of this 
more than 206,000 acres are in farms. Our indus- 
try consists of one factory and one distillery. 
Thus, it’s easy to see that the income which makes 
the wheels go ’round comes from our 2,200 dairy, 
poultry and vegetable farms. On this income de- 
pends the welfare of all our people, including the 
bankers and business men of our three towns, 
only one of which is incorporated. 
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Now take a quick look at a few of our conserva- 
tion needs. Only about 5,900 acres of our crop- 
land need no special erosion control or drainage 
practices. But the remainder of our cropland does 
need conservation practices such as strip crop- 
ping, contour furrowing and terracing. We know 
65,000 acres need strip-cropping. Two million feet 
of diversions should be constructed. Obstruction 
removal of one million feet is needed to reorganize 
fields for conservation layouts. Our reforestation 
figure is 4,000 acres, and 40,000 acres of woodland 
need improvement cuttings. We have a land use 
adjustment problem, too. Eight thousand seven 
hundred acres now in crops should be used to pro- 
duce permanent vegetation such as grass or trees. 

Of course, the foregoing is only part of the pic- 
ture. The point is that we know the size of the 
job ahead, and it’s plenty big. We also know the 
man hours and the equipment hours and the tech- 
nical hours it involves. 

Let me try to show you in another way why this 
soil and water conservation job is so vital. I 
firmly believe if we hadn’t started on this pro- 
gram another 25 years would have found us 50 
percent out of business. The better farmers, of 
course, managed to keep gullies filled but we 
didn’t pay much, if any, attention to sheet erosion. 
A few farmers were pretty careful, it is true. One 
went so far as to specify in his will that a pasture 
wasn’t to be plowed for 20 years—said if his son 
didn’t have sense enough not to do it by then it 
was no use. But, in the main, our eyes weren’t 
opened to what was happening to our land until 
the Soil Conservation Service demonstration pro- 
ject, with its CCC camp, came along in 1936. 

We learned then that the rate of erosion had 
been increasing year by year. More important, 
we learned that this terrible wastage could be 
controlled. 

Since the demonstration projects we’ve come a 
long way. We originally organized a two-county 
soil conservation district in June, 1939. When the 
state law was amended we formed our own county 
district in September 1944, and have been operat- 
ing as two districts since. 

About a year ago we launched a real campaign 
to speed up the job. We sent out a circular and 
cards. We called our circular “For the Land’s Sake 
Let’s Farm Harford on the Level.” I'd like to 
quote just briefly from this circular: “Contour 
farming pays. It is practical. It is patriotic. The 
man who lets his soil run away in the rain lets 
down his country and his kind. We are not trying 
to compel any one to do anything. We are appeal- 
ing to reason in the light of proved results.” 
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‘The response has, I think, given us the idea that 
we can get 90 percent of this big job done in the 
next 10 years. And I want to say right here that 
by “done” I don’t mean we can sit back afterward. 
No, soil conservation is an everlasting job. It im- 
poses the obligation of maintenance and further 
improvement as we learn more. But we do believe 
we can get 90 percent of the practices we need on 
the land in the next decade if we get the help and 
cooperation I’ve mentioned. 

We’re mighty lucky here in Harford county be- 
cause we have the whole community back of us. 
The editors of our two Bel Air papers, John 
Worthington of The Aegis and Vaughn Flannery 
of The Gazette, both have farms. Their support 
has influenced public opinion greatly. A 'ot of folks 
who aren’t farmers sat up and took notice recently 
when the papers printed our story about “The Ten 
Thousand Dollar Rain.” It all happened on a six- 
mile stretch of one little watershed. We estimated 
the actual cost to the taxpayers at $10,000. And 
we harped on the theme that every bit of the dam- 
age could have been prevented if all the farms 
in that watershed had been under control. We 
a'so stressed that this damage is multiplied many 
times over every year. We just happened to be 
able to produce the figures on this one. 

Another real asset to our program is Attorney 
John E. Clark, whose colored slides and talks— 
offered at his own expense and on his own time 
—make our job easier. 

We supervisors, and I’m speaking now for W. 
Vernay St. Clair, D. G. Harry, Jr., Howard W. 
Turner, and Worley N. Umbarger, believe we’re 
headed in the right direction. At any rate, as I’ve 
said before, our sights are set for a 90-percent job 
in 10 years. Soil conservation is worth what it 
costs, no matter what it costs. We know our pro- 
gram will mean the saving of tremendous sums to 
the community. More important, it will save the 
land and the people. 


DR. BENNETT HONORED 
In recognition of his high standing as a scien- 
tist, Dr. Hugh Hammond Bennett, Chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service, has been elected a Fel- 
low of The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


GOOD IDEA 
Supervisors of a soil conservation district in 
Colorado recently subscribed for Soil Conservation 
Magazine on behalf of the 30 member farmers 
of the district. That’s a tip for other districts. 
Price $1, sent to Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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I Stewardship Brings 
More “Ups” Than “Downs” 
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By T. S. Buie 





T WAS early August, and the day was hot. But 

in the shade of the long front porch of the 
Cami'la-Zack Rural Life Community Center build- 
ing, it was comfortable. A piano was playing, 
and a group of Negro women school teachers was 
singing. 

“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen,” they 
sang. 

More than 150 Negro men, women, and chil- 
dren seated in a semi-circle in the shade of pine 
trees in the yard joined in, “Sometimes I’m up— 
sometimes I’m down.” 

What we’d seen earlier during a tour of several 
farms in this all-Negro community in Hancock 
County, Ga., and what we later were to hear, was 
heartening evidence that soil conservation farm- 


Nore.—The author is regional conservator of the Southeastern Region, 
with headquarters at Spartanburg, S. C. 


When Negroes get together, even to talk soil conservation, 

there’s singing, dancing and gayety. This is a square dance 

performed by school teachers attending a summer session 

sponsored by Georgia State College at the Log Cabin Rural 
' Life Center. 


ing is helping to point to the day when Negro 
rural families will have more “ups” than “downs.” 

Now that the tour was over, the group had 
gathered at the pine log and native stone com- 
munity center buiding to hear more about soil 
conservation, and to see $200 in cash prizes passed 
out to Negro farmers. Supervisors of the Pied- 
mont Soil Conservation District sponsored the 
meeting, and the cash was contributed by the As- 
sociation for Advancement of Negro Country Life. 

Josephus Johnson, young Negro technician em- 
ployed by the Soil Conservation Service to work 
with these Log Cabin Community farmers, pre- 
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Farm people gather for soil conservation meeting at Ca- 
milla-Zack Country Life center. 


sided. He called on Rev. J. T. McMillian for scrip- 
ture reading and prayer. The minister read the 
parable of the sower, and then talked to God about 
“His soil.” 

There followed a program of entertainment and 
soil conservation addresses. 

Negro Girl Scouts presented drills and dances. 
The women teachers, half of them garbed as men, 
offered a square dance. There was applause, 
laughter, singing. 

O. D. Hall, assistant state conservationist for 
the Soil Conservation Service in Georgia, told the 
farmers that they were stewards and not owners 
of the land, and that they should be good stewards. 
Soil conservation work already done in the com- 
munity was praised by District Supervisors Frank 
T. Denham and M. G. Pound and by District Con- 
servationist G. E. McWhorter. They urged that 
the program be expanded until every acre on 
every farm is protected. 

Then Benjamin F. Hubert rose with checks in 
his hand for $200. Professor Hubert, as he’s 
known by both colored and white, is a native of 
this community. The community life center build- 
ing is named for his parents, Camilla and Zack 
Hubert. He is now president of Georgia State Col- 
lege for Negroes at Industrial Col’ege, near Sa- 
vannah. He is also founder of the Association for 
Advancement of Negro Country Life. 

“Land is the basis and source of all wealth. We 
must learn to love the land,” the professor told 
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his audience. “Our great 6pportunity is right here 
in the heart of the Southland. We must make up 
our minds to stay here and take care of this land. 
When we do anything to improve the soil, we do 
something worth while for ourselves and for every 
other human being.” 

When it was time to distribute prizes for out- 
standing soil conservation practices, the name of 
Ulysses Heath was called first for a $14 award. Be- 
fore all the checks had been handed out, Heath was 
called back for three other $14 prizes. He had 
grown the best winter pasture, and the best win- 
ter legumes. His lespedeza had won in competi- 
tion open to all Negroes in the district. C. O. 
Brown had grown the best sericea lespedeza and 
kudzu, in the district, Isaiah Warren the best im- 
proved pasture, Jerry Head the best winter pas- 
ture in Morgan County, Melvin Beasley the best 
kudzu in the community. 

Next year, Hubert said, the Association for Ad- 
vancement of Negro Country Life will offer $250 
in prizes for soil conservation practices. And next 
year, too, the contest will be open to a'l the Ne- 
gro farmers in 8 central Georgia Soil Conservation 
districts. These districts are Broad River, Ocanee 
River, Upper Ocmulgee, and Central Georgia. 
Next year’s meeting will be a state-wide soil con- 
servation jamboree, and Hubert expects it to grow 
into a South-wide soil conservation meeting for 
negroes, and then into a national] meeting. 

Southern bankers aren’t overlooking the help 











they can give. William Murphey, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank at Savannah, has contributed a 
cash prize of $100 annually to be awarded to the 
Negro farmer in Georgia or South Carolina who 
shows the greatest progress in soil conservation. 

Supervisors of the Piedmont Soil Conservation 
District have promised their backing of the jam- 
boree. So have Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians and other agricultural workers. 

This Log Cabin Community in Hancock County, 
Ga., is a good place for the jamboree. Nowhere 
else is there anything its equal. 

The first land bought by Negroes in middle 
Georgia was that purchased by Zack Hubert, Da- 
vid Hubert, and Floyd Hubert, three ex-slave 
brothers, immediately after the War Between the 
States. They cleared the land, planted their crops, 


Four prizes goto Ulysses Heath for an A-1 job in soil 
conservation. Donated by the Association for the Advance- 


Key men in rejuvenating the land: Josephus Johnson, at 

left, is a Soil Conservation Service technician who works 

with farmer-cooperators in the Log Cabin Community; 

Professor Hubert, at right, is outlining plans for a state- 
wide soil conservation jamboree next year. 
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A new log and native stone lodge for Negro Girl Scouts 
of Georgia goes up in the Log Cabin Community. 


and harvested them. In three years they paid for 
165 acres at $10 an acre. Today Negroes own 
27,000 acres of land in Hancock County. In the 
past six years Negroes have bought 25 farms here. 

Erosion has severely damaged much of the land, 
as it has great areas of other land throughout the 
Southeast. Yields have declined. But today, with 
technical assistance provided by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service through the Piedmont Soil Conser- 
vation District, erosion is being controlled and soil 
productivity increased. Already 14 Negro far- 


ment of. Negro Country Life, they are presented by Presi- 
dent Benjamin F. Hubert (left) of Georgia, State College. 
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Pieamont Soi Conservation District, Robert Heath planted 

crotalaria in every sixth row in contoured and terraced 

cotton field. Next yerr the er-t-laria will volunteer all 
over the field. 





mers, operating 3,356 acres in Log Cabin Com- 
munity, are cooperating with the district in estab- 
lishing complete soil conservation farming sys- 
tems. The Extension Service, through the county 
agent, and the vocational agriculture teachers, are 
helping these farmers to obtain and improve beef 
and dairy herds and to graze them on the better 
pastures. Hubert is a district cooperator, and one 
of the stops made cn the tour was for the purpose 
of look‘ng at the improved pasture on his farm. 

Each year for the past four years a beef cattle 
show and sa'e has been held at Log Cabin Com- 
munity Center. Sponsored by the Negro farmers 
of the community and with help from Georgia 
State College, the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Association for Negro Country Life, this 
show, according to Hubert, “is the only show and 
sale of beef cattle by colored people on record in 
America.” Good cattle are coming from Negro 
farms, too. Nathaniel Dickson of Hancock County 
exhibited the state champion beef calf at the An- 
nual State Fair in Augusta last April. 

The Camila-Zack Community Life Center 
building is the heart of activities. Nearby are a 
cooperative store and recreation shelter, a con- 
solidated rural school building, a health center 
building, a Girl Scout building constructed this 
summer, cottages for teachers of Negro farm chil- 
dren who for 14 years have attended summer 
school sessions there under the sponsorship of 
Georgia State College; a blacksmith shop, and a 
canning plant. 
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The success of this community has prompted 
the Atlanta Constitution to say editorially, “The 
community was conceived by Professor Benjamin 
F. Hubert, well-known and respected Negro edu- 
cator . . . Professor Hubert has followed the ad- 
vice of the late Booker T. Washington, who said, 
‘Let down your buckets where you are.’ The suc- 
cess of his rural community is significant and 
gratitying.” 

Log Cabin Community, already known widely 
as a place where Negroes are working together 
to solve their own farm and social problems and 
receiving help from white people to do it, may 
soon be known throughout the nation for its soil 
conservation and good land use program. That 
seems a like’y result of the jamboree plans now 
being made. And Professor Hubert is shooting 
toward that goal. He wants Log Cabin Communi- 
ty to be a soil conservation show place by the time 
the state-wide jamboree is held next year. After 
that, ne thinks, it ought to be easy to make the 
celebration South-wide and then National in scope. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRONOMY 

The 1945 annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy has been postponed from No- 
vember 20-22 to February 27—March 1, 1946. It 
wi'l be held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Special conferences and committee 
meetings, including the meeting of the National 
Joint Committee on Fertilizers, will be scheduled 
for February 26. 
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“A Green Kid. from the City”, 
_Revamps a Kansas Farm — ;, 


By Herman W. Feldman. . r: 











Herman Feldman with SCS technicians George E. Hart- 
rick and Vernon W. White on one of Feldman’s terraced 


ERMAN W. FELDMAN isa cooperator with 
the Allen County Soil Conservation District. 
He lives near Carlyle, Kans. 

The other pasture always looks greener. I’m 
one fe’'low who jumped the fence, and I’m still 
here. 

To comply with the wishes of my parents, I 
dutifully took up business administration in col- 
lege. After two years of alternately trying to 
build up interest in my course and looking around 
for something better, I simply left college. At 
home in Tulsa, Okla., I spent my days selling 
printing and my nights attending accounting 
classes—but the same o’d restlessness and dissat- 
isfaction prevailed. 

In 1938 my father purchased Stony Point Farm 
near Iola, Kans., and obtained a manager. After 
several trips to the farm with my father, I found 
myself hounding him to let me stay on the farm. 
in 1939 my big opportunity arrived and I was 


soon there to stay—for better or for worse. Full 
of the confidence and exuberance of youth (I was 
only 20 then), the future looked bright. During 
that same period, I read an article in the Bnai 
Brith organizational magazine telling that there 
were 100,000 Jewish farmers in the United States. 
I immediately wrote a letter of correction; there 
were now 100,001 Jewish farmers. (There are now 
at least two others—my wife and my 3-year-old 
son.) 

At first my neighbors accepted me skeptica'ly. 
A few even warned me that I wouldn’t last six 
months. After a few weeks, I was almost inclined 
to agree with them. Six years have passed since 

~n-—six years in which I’ve learned to farm, 
have become hardened to work, have married, 
have one son, have become a fairly efficient vet- 
erinarian and mechanic, and have found a way of 
life which I never knew existed. 

When I first took over this farm, I had 20 cows, 
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125 chickens and a limited amount of used ma- 
chinery. My farm then contained 200 acres, 125 
of pasture and 75 of cultivated ground. In a short 
time, I was trying to milk 48 cows, take care of 
50 head of beef and raise 20 calves, although my 
cultivated land had increased to 180 acres and the 
pasture to 175 acres. I thought that ample help 
would make this large scale operation successful. 
However, help, though obtainable, wasn’t station- 
ary, and I soon found myself struggling with 
everything and getting very little done. Now I’m 
farming the same 180 acres of land with good 
machinery. I have only 12 dairy cows, 50 head of 
beef and 400 chickens. I am not blessed with the 
necessary temperament to be a dairy farmer. This 
accounts for the sharp reduction in.dairy stock. 
I find that beef cattle can bring a-good return. “By 
conyerting a hog house in addition .to. my: regular 
poultry. house, I have ample facilities for taking 
ged care of 400 laying hens. 

Certain experiences I’ve had out hake.-ill never 
be forgotten. I remember the day my hired couple 
got mad and quit; on the same day I came down 
with the flu. I wasn’t married then and my 
mother and a neighbor came to my assistance. 

Then, there was the winter the thermometer 
dropped to 22 degrees below zero. My 40 steers 
were half a mile away and as feeding time came, 
a storm swept in suddenly. I managed to take the 
steers enough feed to last for two days but walked 
most of the way home after midnight, as my trac- 
tor was in a snow bank where it remained for two 
days. 

Yes, and there was the fall we shipped 30 head 
of fine grass-fattened, white face steers to the 
Kansas City market. They arrived there with the 
biggest run of cattle in recent history. The market 
broke and the profit of 18 months was wiped out 
at a single stroke. 

One spring we raised 33 head of hogs and there 
was a shortage of feed. Flood conditions wouldn’t 
let us ship, and feed conditions wouldn’t let us 
keep the hogs. With a lot of hard work we fina!ly 
got them to market at a premium. 

The night my prize heifer freshened was an 
ordeal. One of my neighbors stayed up with me 
until 4:30 that morning. We were cold but we 
didn’t dare leave. My wife kept bringing us hot 
coffee while she tried to hide her disappointment, 
as we had made plans weeks ahead to go to a 
social. 

There was one summer that we tried to milk 48 
cows and bind oats with an old binder. Once more 
my help quit and my 20-year-old brother helped 
me struggle through several nightmarish days. 
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I'll never forget the day one of my purebred 
Hampshire sows refused to claim her 8 pigs and 
again one of my neighbors came to the rescue. 

But it takes more than good neighbors to make 
a farmer out of a raw recruit. In those first few 
years (and even now) I camped on the doorstep 
of the County Agent andthe Soil Conservation 


Service. Now at least, I can work out a great 


many of my problems alone—but in those unfor- 
gettable days, any little problem would send me to 
one of the offices for a solution. The patience, un- 
derstanding and cooperation of those individuals 
were a life saver to me. 

With the help of the federal soil conservation 
payments ani the technical advice of the Soil Con- 
seryation, Service, I have immeasurably increased 
the value of*my land. We’ll never fiave to haul 
water again as we did that first year. We’ve built 
two ponds with the help of the soil conservation 
district and the eounty agent and new, no matter 
how dry the season, we’ll always have an ample 
water supply. We also terraced 40 acres and this 
year we are experimenting with 29 acres of con- 
tour farming of row crops on an unterraced field. 

In my first year, in order to control erosion on 
a gently sloping field, I seeded and obtained a 
good stand of 29 acres of alfalfa. I feel sure that 
lime and phosphate applications assured this suc- 
cess. Two top dressings of phosphate have been 
applied since. 

Following the advice of the Soil Conservation 
Service, I applied lime at the time of seeding sweet 
clover on one particularly poor field of 24 acres. 
One of my neighbors said I couldn’t obtain a sat- 
isfactory stand, but at the end of the next year 
I harvested a seed crop of $30 per acre. That was 
in 1944. In 1945 I got $25 per acre. In the three 
years previous to this sweet clover and lime treat- 
ment, the field lost money and crops grown had a 
sickly yellow co'or. The rye grown on that field 
this year was luxuriantly green at all times. 

At this time 95 percent of my land has been 
seeded to legumes — some for two years 
and some for as long as four years. By applying 
lime each year, we now have 65 percent of our 
land limed. All of my small grain crops have been 
fertilized and the yields show the wisdom of this 
practice. This year I started fertilizing sorghums. 

We have tried to hold row crop acreage to a 
minimum and have emphasized planting the more 
closely grown crops with as large a sweet clover 
acreage as we can manage. By using sweet clover, 
the ground is only worked once in two years and 

(Continued on page 113) 
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7 HE marketing of farm woodland products 
ilt frequently presents a stumbling block to car- 
on rying out soil conservation programs. Where there 
er are few local markets and a lack of understanding 
se ; exists as to scaling rules and grading methods, 
sis i farmers are reluctant to spend time and effort 
a. protecting and managing their woodlands. Under 
id. : these conditions, their produets are likely to be of 
= : low grade and they se’dom get full value. Many 
a examples have been reported in which the prices 
‘at received by the farmer were so low that he scarce- 
i. ly made wages and it did not pay to harvest the 
) trees. 
a Soil Conservation Service workers in Dunn 
| farmer Shafer to select veneer logs from his farm wood- County, Wis., where 20 percent of the farm area 
on lands. The sap buckets remind us that maple syrup is an is in woodland, decided that something should be 
eet important product of farm woods in the north country. done to remedy the situation. Martin M. Keliher, 
ws. district conservationist, and Helmer Andersen, 
at- forester, went into the matter with the. Dunn 
_ County Soil Conservation District Supervisors, the 
- Extension Service and the board of directors of 
one the Farmers Union. The Wisconsin co-op yards 
at- resulted. 
da By the time the log yards had been in operation 
eld a year, there had been a noticeable upswing in 
farmer interest not only in farm woodlands but 
een in the soil conservation program as a whole. This 
ie started when farmers began to consider wood 
Ing products as a farm crop and set about to protect 
our their woodlands from fire and grazing. 
Se How Co-op Log Yards Operate 
ms. The log yards are managed by a definitely “go- 
Da ing” farmer organization. Each has developed 
ore around an already established organization, usual- 
ver ly a cooperative oil company, a produce company, 
or. an equity warehouse, or a creamery. The yard 
and = Ferber, farmer, receives check for more than $900 ——— ; <i 
rom the Farmer Union Co-op Manager, Lawrence Munich, Nore.—The author is assistant chief, Forestry Division, Soil Conserva- 
as his share from a shipment of veneer logs. tion Service, Washington, D. C. 
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agency makes a charge per unit of product. For 
handling logs, this charge ranges from $2.50 to 
$5 per thousand board feet and covers the costs 
of loading logs, keeping records of assembling and 
selling; making payment to cooperators, obtaining 
trackage rights and storage facilities, and other 
expense items. The farmer marks each log with 
his identification mark or name and makes deliv- 
ery to the yard. When sufficient logs have been 
assembled for shipment, the co-op manager orders 
railroad cars for shipping, arranges for the pur- 
chasing company and the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice to have representatives on hand to scale and 
grade, provides for loading, and attends to all 
other shipping details. The large veneer compa- 
nies are interested in the yards and have guaran- 
teed prices during certain periods. This enables 
the co-op to quote to farmers the exact prices ob- 
tainable for their logs. The purchaser sends a 
check in payment to the co-op manager, who de- 
ducts the handling charge and sends individual 
checks to the farmers. 

Veneer logs have been the principal product, 
because farmers can get very favorable prices for 
No. 1 logs. The prices for No. 1 veneer logs in the 
yard range from $50 per thousand for ash and 
elm to $110 for yellow birch scaled by the Scrib- 
ner Decimal “C” log rule. No. 2 veneer logs are 
worth about half as much as No. 1’s and No. 3’s 
bring about $5 to $10 less than No. 2’s, or the 
same price as low-grade sawlogs. Co-op log yards 
can handle all kinds of products from farm wood- 
lands. 

Forestry specialists of the Soil Conservation 
Service report that the secret of getting high 
prices for wood products lies in the grading and 
that, particularly in the cases of veneer logs, far- 
mers must know how to cut logs to get the highest 
grades. According to grading scales established 
by the OPA for veneer logs in Wisconsin, short 
No. 1 logs must be 12 inches or larger in diameter 
and must be clear of defects, 10-foot logs must 
have 5 feet of clear surface and not more than 
one standard defect, and 14- and 16-foot logs must 
have 7 and 8 feet clear, respectively, with not more 
than three standard defects. Deductions are made 
for heart rot, spiral grain, crotches, and crook 
exceeding specified minima. 

Products are sold by the co-op manager to com- 
peting companies under contracts taking into con- 
sideration not only prices but also severity of ap- 
plication of grading rules and other factors that 
influence the amounts received by the farmers. 
When competition is keen the purchasing compa- 
nies depend upon the log yards, and they have ap- 
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preciated the part played by them. The soil con- 
servation districts enjoy a fine reputation for 
square dealing with both farmers and purchasing 
companies. 

Neither the soil conservation district nor the 
co-op limits its assistance to district cooperators. 
Mimeographed statements, new releases, and let- 
ters from the Soil Conservation Service keep far- 
mers informed concerning prices, species, grades, 
and related matters. Farmers may deliver from 
one log to a carload of logs to the log yard at any 
time during the year. 


Dunn County Log Yards 


The first of the log yards was started at Meno- 
monie, in Dunn County, in November 1943. Here 
the soil conservation district supervisors observed 
that there was a definite need for simplified mar- 
keting of farm wood'and products. Many farmers 
who had shipped large quantities of logs had ex- 
perienced such large losses that they would not 
even consider selling logs any more. Farmers with 
only a few logs to sell had no outlet for their 
products. The log yard at Menomonie was so suc- 
cessful that before the shipping year was over 
five other yards were in operation in this county 
at convenient railroad sidings providing shortest 
haul for the largest number of interested farmers. 
These six yards were managed by the Farmers 
Union Co-op. They shipped 155 car'oads of logs 
that averaged 5,500 board feet log scale: The plan 
for handling No. 2 and No. 3 logs was not uni- 
form. In some cases a farmer brought in only 
No. 1 veneer logs, and had a portable sawmill 
come to his farm to saw the low-grade logs for 
home use. The Menomonie and Ridgeland yards 
offered farmers their choice of having their low- 
grade logs sawed at the yard or having them sold 
to manufacturers as logs. These yards held the 
No. 2 and No. 3 !ogs for lumber and ties processed 
by sawmills set up at the yards. The ties were sold 
by the co-op manager, but most of the rough lum- 
ber was taken home for use in repairs and con- 
struction about the farm. More than a thousand 
ties and a quarter million board feet of rough 
lumber were handled for the convenience of the 
farmers. The slabs were either hauled home by 
the farmer or sold at the yard for fuel. The regu- 
lar co-op labor crew loaded the logs. The Service 
forestry specialist taught the farmers how to cut, 
scale and grade, and assisted the co-op manager 
to check-scale all logs sold. 

During the first year 150 farmers marketed 
logs, lumber, and ties through the log yards and 
over 50 farmers had lumber and ties sawed at 
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the yards. Six hundred farmers either came to 
the soil conservation district office for assistance 
in managing farm woodlands or attended meet- 
ings held in the woods. The Dunn County Soil 
Conservation District printed and distributed 
over 600 handy pocket log scales so that farmers 
could scale their own logs. The district also fur- 
nished interested farmers and cooperators with 
scaling procedures, grading practices, current 
data on markets and prices, and mimeographed 
instructions. 

A tabulation was made of 55 farmers within 
the Dunn County Soil Conservation District who 
were not district cooperators but with whom con- 
tact was made through this marketing program. 
When Soil Conservation Service technicians are 
on a farm assisting with wood'and problems, they 
talk with the farmer about crops, pastures, soil 
erosion, and the entire soil conservation district 
program. Of these 55 farmers, 40 actually sold 
logs through the log yards, 27 carried out conser- 
vation practices in selecting and cutting trees, and 
34 showed interest in the entire soil conservation 
program. Of the last-mentioned group 12, as a 
result of this contact, had conservation plans 
made for their farms or signed district agree- 
ments, 6 put in contour or strip crops, and 3 
fenced out woodlands. 


Other Co-Op Log Yards 


The co-op log yard movement has spread to sur- 
rounding soil conservation districts. During the 
year ending April 30, 1945, a total of 22 yards 
were operating in seven counties in Wisconsin. 
From October 1, 1944, to June 1, 1945, these log 
yards shipped a total of 260 carloads of veneer 
logs that averaged 5,500 board feet each and 





Lo-op log yard at Menomonie, Wis. Veneer logs at right, 
culls in foreground. 


brought in about $75,000 cash to the participating 
farmers. 

- In Barron County, the Farmers Union Co-op 
has a complete marketing service available to all 
farmers who are cooperating in good farm wood- 
land management. This includes trucking at 20 
cents per mile per thousand board feet, loading 
logs on trucks at the highway, on the farm, and 
on railroad cars at the assembly point at $5 per 
thousand board feet, and bookkeeping and other 
work required in assembling and selling at $3 per 
thousand board feet. 


Advantages of Co-op Log Yards 


Soil conservation district supervisors and all in- 
terested agencies report that the Wisconsin co- 
operative log yards definitely have been a success. 
Benefits from operation of the yards may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The farmer has been relieved of all market- 
ing difficulties in selling woodland products. 

2. The co-op manager has access to the best 
markets, because he sells in large quantities, and 
can demand the highest prices. 

3. Record-keeping details and the heavy work 
of loading are handled by the co-op at a low charge 
per thousand board feet. 

4. Marketing faci'ities are available to any far- 
mer who has even one log for sale. 

5. All sales are check-scaled by the co-op man- 
ager and maybe spot check-scaled by Soil Conser- 
vation Service technicians until the co-op manager 
is thoroughly familiar with the job. This service is 
recognized as one that should not be continued 
indefinitely on a free basis. The district staff be- 
lieves that it is neither reasonable nor desirable 

(Continued on page 113) 
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HOW GOVERN A 
DISTRICT? 


By IVAN L. HOBSON 


AST year studies were made of the adminis- 

tration of 69 soil conservation districts in 19 
states. They revealed striking contrasts between 
district governing bodies—brought to light a wide 
range of concepts, methods, and efficiency stand- 
ards. 

One of the supervisors of the Winooski Soil Con- 
servation District in Vermont manages district 
equipment. He routes it, arranges for an operator, 
handles repairs, provides transportation, and col- 
lects payments. Supervisors in many other dis- 
tricts assume similar duties, such as responsibility 
for leases, lime production, distribution of trees, 
and school forests. But members of various other 
district governing bodies say they can not give 
time to the management of equipment or accept 
other job assignments. 


In the Tygart’s Valley District, W. Va., the governing 
body initiated a meeting of the representatives of coop- 
erating agencies. With them, they worked out ways in 
which they can team up for work in soil conservation. On 
the other hand, one board of supervisors says the agency 
representatives ought to do the work and correlate their 
own activities. It held only two meetings last year and 
found no business requiring them to meet more frequently. 

In some districts each supervisor is assigned a territory 
within the district, for which he is responsible to the board. 
In others, such as the Simi Soil Conservation District, 
Calif., which is a small intensively farmed area, the gov- 
erning body conducts its business as a group—and the 
results are good. 

The supervisors of a district in the Middle West found 
more than 90 prospective cooperators during a period of 
about two years. And yet—in some districts the members 
of the governing body take the position that it is not 
part of their job to find cooperators; that the responsi- 
bility to do so rests with the county agent, the technicians 
of the Soil Conservation Service, and others. 

These are just a few of many contrasts. 

Is it the function of a district governing body to man- 
age equipment, tree distribution, or other continuing jobs? 
Is it proper for it to assign its members territory or com- 
mittee work? Should supervisors correlate and guide the 
work of assisting agencies? Should they help find and 
develop local farm leaders, call meetings of farmers, and 
find landowners and operators who will cooperate with the 
district? Is it the business of supervisors to have a voice 
in determining the soil conservation practices to be recom- 
mended? Should members of governing bodies stimulate 
the cooperation of local newspapers, churches, schools, 
civic organizations and others? The studies made last year 





Nors.—The author is chief, states relations division, Soil Conservation 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
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indicate that these questions are being answered by gov- 
erning bodies in many and diverse ways. 

The Soil Conservation Service and the Extension Service 
have provided much assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Others have contributed substantially. These two 
agencies decided last year it was time to find out to what 
extent their personnel were influencing administration by 
district governing bodies and how they might help 
strengthen district administration. In order to do so, it 
would be necessary to find out whether the underlying 
philosophy expressed and implied in the enabling legisla- 
tive acts of nearly all the States was really working out. 

Speaking broadly, this philosophy says that the con- 
servation of soil and water resources is dependent pri- 
marily on the initiative and the work of local land owners 
and operators; that these people, given the right powers 
and assistance, can and will conserve the soil and water 
resources; that the creation of governmental subdivisions 
of the State, providing them with certain powers in con- 
nection with soil conservation, would be the most demo- 
cratic and the best way of achieving soil conservation; that 
duly appointed and elected representatives of the people 
could and would successfully manage the affairs of each 
district; that agencies concerned with conservation could 
serve farmers and ranchers best by providing help to these 
governmental units. These State laws are, in effect, con- 
ceived as bills of rights to farmers and ranchers—a new 
kind of venture in agricultural democracy. 

At the time the first State soil conservation district 
acts were being passed, many people believed in this 
creed. But some thought governing bodies could not or 
would not fully administer the affairs of districts. Others 
said that, even if they could, public agencies cooperating 
with them would dominate district affairs and the districts 
would simply become projects of the agencies. 

So the Soil Conservation Service, the Federal Extension 
Service, and 19 State Extension Services appointed men to 
go into territory other than that where they worked to 
study administration in soil conservation districts. They 
wanted to find out how these agencies, in their daily 
work, might help strengthen district administration. The 
districts were usually selected by State soil conservation 
committees and State soil conservation advisory commit- 
tees. They arranged for the cooperation of the governing 
bodies. About the same number of districts were studied 
by Extension people as by Soil Conservation Service men. 
As noted, 69 districts in 19 States were studied. The 
answers found by Extension representatives were about 
the same as the answers found by Soil Conservation Ser- 
viee representatives. Both agencies aimed at finding the 
true facts. They made every effort to avoid bias. They 
recognized that these two Services, the State soil con- 
servation committees, and most of the district governing 
bodies had not yet been able to draw a sure line between 
the duties of district governing bodies and the duties of 
assisting agencies. 

A cross-section of the findings makes it apparent that 
many governing bodies are efficiently administering the 
affairs of districts. Thirty-six kinds of activities of gov- 
erning bodies are reported. A rough approximation has 
been reached of the number of district governing bodies 
who in 1944 were very active, moderately or slightly active, 
and inactive with respect to each of these 36 items. In 
about 22 percent of the total kinds of work, governing 
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In the results of these studies we see an un- 
usual opportunity open to personnel of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Extension 
Service. This opportunity lies in finding and 
using the ways of working with district gov- 
erning bodies that will most strengthen the 
local administration of districts by these le- 
gal representatives of land owners and op- 
erators. 

H. H. BENNETT 

Chief, Soil Conservation Service 

M. L. WILSON 

Director of Extension Work 











bodies were very active, in about 45 percent they were 
moderately or slightly active, and in about 33 percent 
they were inactive. If the districts studied are representa- 
tive of all 1,400, it seems evident that the board underlying 
philosophy is gradually becoming dynamic fact, and that 
most governing bodies eventually will administer the af- 
fairs of districts with a high degree of wisdom and ef- 
ficiency. 

Questions of first importance were: Is the personnel of 
the two agencies working with governing bodies in a way 
calculated to strengthen their administration, or do they 
in effect weaken it? How can they best serve to strengthen 
it? 

The reports contained suggestions not only as to how 
governing bodies can strengthen district administration 
but also as to how State soil conservation committees, 
Extension Services, and the Soil Conservation Service can 
aid in this direction. No attempt will be made here to 
present these suggestions except those relating to the 
Soil Conservation Service. Those are briefly summarized. 

Most district supervisors were appreciative of the as- 
sistance they were receiving from the Soil Conservation 
Service and had many fine things to say of technicians as- 
signed to their districts. The chairman of one governing 
body said, “They are our boys.” In this limited space, 
however, it seems more to the point to relate some of 
the ways in which, according to the reports, the Service 
and its personnel may be more helpful to the work of 
the supervisors. The following are some of the suggestions 
culled from the studies: 

District conservationists can help strengthen the ad- 
ministration of districts by studying the State act with 
the supervisors arid other assisting agencies, and counsel- 
ing on district needs and the opportunities open to district 
supervisors under provisions of the act. The reports de- 
clare that there are many local organizations whose co- 
operation with the district would help speed conserva- 
tion. They say that only a fraction of potential available 
help of this sort is being utilized. 

Technicians of the Soil Conservation Service should 
distinguish, and should help supervisors distinguish, be- 
tween functions of the governing body and functions of 
the Service personnel, and to encourage supervisors to 
carry out their responsibilities as fully as possible. 

An important contribution that technicians of the Soil 
Conservation Service can make to district administration, 


according to some reports, is to aid supervisors to gain 
full information on land conditions and treatment of the 
land in all parts of the district through first-hand obser- 
vations. This is distinctly a field where technical training 
and experience can make such help appropriate. Knowledge 
of the land on the part of the supervisors is the base of 
good administration, it is said. 

The Soil Conservation Service could help strengthen dis- 
trict administration by adjustments in certain policies and 
practices, such as shifting personnel less frequently and 
giving longer notice to the boards of supervisors when 
shifts are to be made; helping to make arrangements 
whereby others than technicians manage heavy equipment; 
avoiding the assumption that technicians only shall de- 
termine the conservation practices and measures to be 
employed. 

The recommendation is made in one form or another 
that Soil Conservation Service technicians, particularly 
district conservationists, give greater consideration to the 
relative importance of matters they wish to bring before 
the board of supervisors before suggesting a meeting of 
the board. The studies show that sometimes meetings of 
supervisors are called at which only minor business such 
as small items of expense are considered. 

Technicians should avoid recommending practices con- 
trary to the district program without appropriate dis- 
cussion with the supervisors. The reports frequently state 
that supervisors have no knowledge of some of the recom- 
mendations made to farmers and ranchers by technicians 
which, in effect, change the program. 

Technicians should make suggestions to supervisors, 
upon request, in such matters as developing district pro- 
grams and work plans, preparing annual reports, devel- 
oping orders of business and agenda for supervisors meet- 
ings, and handling correspondence..They should avoid tak- 
ing over such work or exerting undue influence in regard 
to it. : 

Procedures of the Service, in some cases, should be sim- 
plified and improved so that more of the time of technicians 
can be devoted to the land. 

Most of the supervisors feel strongly the need for more 
effort to arouse the interest of land owners and operators 
in conservation, to inform them on how to meet conserva- 
tion problems, how the district operates, and how to make 
adjustments of farm enterprises made necessary because 
of the adoption of conservation. They recognize, of course, 
that Extension Services have the responsibility of leader- 
ship in this field of work. They usually recognize, also, 
that farm conservation planners should devote all possible 
time to helping farmers with their plans and application 
of the plans. But because of the urgency of the need some 
supervisors and others stated that Service technicians 
should give more time to such work, particularly that re- 
lating to the widespread adoption of simpler or so-called 
starting practices. 

In a few instances members of governing bodies feel 
that the Soil Conservation Service dominates district activi- 
ties too much. One district supervisor resigned: because he 
said there was too much ruling from the Service “up 
above.” 

On the other hand representatives of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service had, in a few instances, expressed the opinion 
that the governing bodies in some districts go too. far in 
directing the personnel of the Service. 
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These studies have aroused widespread interest through- 
out this Service, the Extension Service, the State Soil 
conservation committees, the State soil conservation ad- 
visory committees, and the district governing bodies. In 
many states, joint plans have been made to work syste- 
matically toward a further strengthening of district gov- 
ernment. In a number of states these plans are now being 
put. into action. Those in other states will follow soon. In 
a number of states small groups of district governing 
bodies are meeting at intervals to work out an improved 
modus operandi. Then, too, area meetings of county agents 
and district conservationists are being held to discuss 
how they can work with governing bodies from day to day 
in a way that will best reinforce district government. 

The common effort should bring common understand- 
ing. It should lead to increased farmer initiative and great- 
er democracy in the furtherance of the district program 
for soil and water conservation. 


INVENTORY TIME 
ROLLS AROUND 


By R. W. ROGERS 


URAL and urban folk alike are becoming 
more and more interested in the accomplish- 
ments of soil conservation districts. On August 
15, 1945 a total of 1,381 districts comprising an 
area of 763,454,931 acres in 45 states had been or- 
ganized. In these districts are approximately 
3,515,892 farms and ranches. Soil conservation 
districts are continuing to be formed throughout 
the country. 

Most district governing bodies report annually 
their progress in soil and water conservation. 
Some state soil conservation committees (boards 
or commissions) are finding that annual sum- 
maries of district reports on a state basis are use- 
ful. These state committees apparently regard it 
desirable to (1) advise district governing bodies 
about their annual reports, (2) prepare and dis- 
tribute the state summary for all districts, and 
(3) inform each district in the state of district 
accomplishments. 

District governing bodies are accepting their responsi- 
bility for administering district work. They are exercising 
local leadership. They are making effective use of private, 
county, state and federal assistance to develop and carry 
out their conservation programs. As administrators and 
users of public funds, both state committees and district 
governing bodies realize the obligation of reporting on 
their stewardship to the people. 

Accomplishment records are helpful in getting desired 
work done. The same records are useful and serve as a 
source of data and information about district progress. 
District governing bodies, sometimes with advice from the 


Note.—The author is chief, records and reports division, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Washington, D. C. 
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state committee, make their own determinations as to the 
content of their reports. 

Annual reports for 1944 were received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1,116 districts. Most of them 
were in brief narrative form. Some contained illustrations. 
Others were printed. Perhaps more tables and quantitative 
expressions of accomplishments could have been used to 
good effect. Many varied subjects were discussed—too 
many to list all of them here. Generally the following 
main points were brought out: 

(1) Farmers are vitally interested in soil and water 
conservation. Their interest, and work on the land, is in- 
creasing all the time. The report for the Moorefield Soil 
Conservation District in Arkansas said, “The general pub- 
lic, and the farmer in particular, are more interested in 
the conservation and preservation of their land than ever 
before.” 

(2) District governing bodies by experience are gaining 
a better understanding of their jobs. The supervisors of 
the York County, Pa., Soil Conservation District, had this 
to say: “We are now five years old. It has taken a lot of 
time, effort and patience, but now that results are being 
seen and public interest is rapidly growing, we feel we are 
being repaid.” 

(3) Yields per acre have been increased by establishing 
conservation practices and measures on the land. The fol- 
lowing statement by Vann V. Secrest, long a cooperator of 
the Brown Creek Soil Conservation District, N. C. (the 
oldest district in the United States), bears on this: “My 
neighbors came over one morning after a heavy rain the 
night before, and asked why I was building (a house) 
on this farm, assuring me that I could not make a living 
on this land. This farm (has) produced more and more per 
acre from year to year. This past year I made 418 bushels 
barley on 10 acres, 1,126 bushels oats on 20 acres, 492 
bushels corn on 12 acres, 23 bales cotton on 17.8 acres. 
Following the oats and barley, I harvested 33 tons of 
lespedeza hay and saved 4,700 pounds Kobe lespedeza 
seed, and I have a good 12 acres permanent pasture, which 
was planned by the soil conservationist.” 

(4) Often increased production resulted from better use 
of less land. Nearly every crop was mentioned in the re- 
ports. There were numerous records showing from 20 to 
60 percent increases, sometimes more. 

(5) Accomplishments on the land have increased despite 
the difficulties of wartime operations. From Atascosa 
County Soil Conservation District, we learn that “Despite 
shortages of heavy equipment, labor, and technically 
trained personnel, more has been accomplished in 1944 in 
planning, application, and maintenance of a complete soil 
conservation program than any previous year.” 

(6) Districts are looking to the future. Definite plans 
for immediate increased action are now going into effect. 
Boards of supervisors in Colorado, “in consideration of 
possible post war work and in analyzing the job to be 
done in the future, have spent considerable time and ef- 
fort in determining needs of their districts and, in many 
cases, in preparing future plans.” The Soil Conservation 
Service has assisted many districts throughout the country 
in determining conservation needs. 

(7) Generally the problems presented were: lack of suf- 
ficient equipment, and maintenance and repair of that on 
hand; shortages of trained and experienced personnel; 
housing conditions; transportation; insufficient seed and 
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planting stock in kind and amounts needed; and lack of 
correlation of agency activities within districts toward a 
common objective. 

All of these things, and more, were brought out in the 
districts’ annual reports. Each report was useful. How- 
ever, it is felt that much of the possible usefulness is lost 
unless such data are sufficiently uniform to be summarized 
and used on a broad basis. 

The extent of distribution of each district report is de- 
termined by its content and purpose. Each copy has definite 
specific values and is distributed accordingly. Parts, or all 
of a report may be of particular interest to farmers and 
ranchers with whom the district is working; to the public 
generally, through the local press and radio; or to groups 
and agencies assisting the district. Such reports serve as 
educational tools.in public schools, agricultural meetings 
and commanity discussions. Local, state and federal de- 
partments furnishing financial aid and other assistance 
to districts are interested in the accomplishments shown. 

There is a real opportunity for state soil conservation 
committees to help district governing bodies by advising 
them concerning their annual reports. A general outline or 
guide containing suggested tables or forms would be help- 
ful. 

State summaries for 1944 were issued by the state soil 
conservation committees in Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia and New Mexico. 
The publication “Soil Conservation Districts in South 
Carolina, June, 1945,” is an excellent example. The Indiana 
summary had this statement in its first paragraph: “The 


committee plans to put out a ‘Bulletin’ at this time each 
year so that the progress and comparisons of accomplish- 
ments from year to year may be made.” A good many 
other states have indicated their intent to do likewise. The 
most outstanding state summaries, based on districts re- 
ports, seem to be those which include tabular summaries 
with brief narrative explanation. Some of the summaries 
gave briefly the highlights for each district. 


It is desirable for state summaries of district reports to ; 


(1) reflect the ideas of local leaders, (2) contain sum- 


marized data of outstanding accomplishments, and (3) 


point out definite needs for improvements. This type of 
presentation is of benefit to members of state soil con- 
servation committees, district governing bodies in the 
state, agricultural colleges, experiment stations, members 
of State and Federal legislatures, representatives of agen- 
cies serving districts, and others interested in conserva- 
tion. 

There are many uses and justifications for well pre- 
pared district reports. Made periodically they give an 
inventory of progress and accomplishments. They provide 
a basis for projecting future district work. They point out 
varying problems and needs. The factual information they 
contain has certain historical value. 

In a democracy it is the people who govern. Soil con- 
servation districts represent democracy in action in the 
most rapidly expanding balanced conservation movement 
any country has ever seen. It is of common interest to re- 
port to all the people the activities and accomplishments of 
soil conservation districts. 





“GREEN KID” REVAMPS FARM 
(Continued from page 106) 


is not so subjected to damaging rains and erosion. 
The temporary pasture provided in the late fall 
and early spring reduces feed requirements. Sweet 
clover has stimulated our ground and reduced our 
feed requirements to the extent that 12 acres of 
Atlas sorgo will supply the necessary feed, where- 
as 19 acres were formerly required. This year, our 
row crop, in spite of excessive rains, is green as 
compared with many fields of yellowish row crops 
in the vicinity. Sweet clover is responsible. 

This year we plan to utilize first year sweet 
clover as grass silage, with Atlas sorgo as a pre- 
servative. If our venture is successful, it will re- 
duce our row crop acreage sti'l further. 

Our triple-A earnings thus far have totaled al- 
most $1500. We expect to earn another $450 in 
1945. This all goes toward a special fund to carry 
on soil-building practices. We fully realize that we 
can’t get something for nothing. We must return 
fertility to the soil. 

I hope that nothing in these remarks overshad- 
ows the soil conserving practices that have been 
instituted here after so much careful planning. My 
experiences for the most part just happened. The 
management practices were the best that could be 
planned by the best minds. 


CO-OP LOG YARDS 
(Continued from page 109) 


to expect the co-op to assume the entire scaling 
job. They believe the yards wi'l have better ac- 
ceptance by farmers if a trained forester, known 
and respected as a public servant, handles the 
check scaling. This does not mean that the Service 
forester would scale all the logs, but he should 
appear from time to time to check-scale and see 
that the farmer’s interests are protected. 

6. When the Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cian is on the farm woodland, he discusses with 
the farmer the entire district program. 

7. Log yards serve as a point of contacts with 
new farmers, which can result in the establish- 
ment of conservation practices on entire farms. 
Woodlands work becomes a “starting practice.” 

8. Farmers are being trained to work in farm 
woodlands and carry out conservation practices. 

9. The yards contribute toward postwar needs 
by putting critical materials on the market. 

10. The Service technician trains the co-op man- 
ager to check scale and understand the details of 
selling wood products. 

County agents, the extension forester, and the 
State forester have cooperated with the soil con- 
servation districts in making the Wisconsin log 
yards a success. 
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Pastures Pay the Water Bill 


By Elizabeth Poe 





Irrigated pasture mixture on farm of Joe Schwartzman, 

meat packer, who farms 720 acres south of Albuquerque. 

Schwartzman plans to convert his entire irrigable acreage 

to permanent pasture mixtures as soon as he can get his 
land leveled and prepared. 


geen tests on dairy farms and cattle 
ranches in the Southwest have shown irri- 
gated pastures to be economical for feeding cattle, 
and effective in increasing milk and meat produc- 
tion, reducing labor and preventing soil erosion. 

Farmers in southern Arizona who thought it 
impracticable to plant perennial grass-legume 
pastures on high-priced irrigated farm land dis- 
covered to their great astonishment that the in- 
come from irrigated pastures sometimes ran as 
high as $130 an acre. In nearly every instance 
the returns amounted to more than they had made 
off the same land with cash crops. 

Ten dairy animals on an irrigated pasture in 
Utah produced from 4 to 5 extra gallons of milk 
a day. Lambs pastured on irrigated fields weighed 
20 pounds more than lambs grazed on good native 
grazing land. And in Colorado a 12-acre irrigated 
pasture required 80 percent less labor for main- 
tenance and provided a 50 percent increase in 
profit in comparison with the same /and in crops. 

Besides these benefits, there are other results 
of a properly managed irrigated pasture that 





Note.—The author is head, press and radio section, Regional Division 


ef Information, Soil Conservation Service, Albuquerque, -N. 'M. 
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aren’t discernible with the first harvest. Cattlemen 
know that a pasture fenced for rotational grazing 
will last infinitely longer than one grazed indis- 
criminately, because time is allowed between graz- 
ings for the grass to make new growth. The same 
is true of irrigated pastures. 

Irrigated pastures are subject to serious erosion 
unless they are properly leveled before the seed is 
planted. Elimination of high and low spots makes 
for efficient irrigation that won’t erode valuable 
topsoil. An irrigated mixed grass-legume pasture 
also has a lower insurance risk than any other 
crop, when it comes to damage by hail, cloud- 
bursts, flooding, soil erosion, and insect and dis- 
ease pests. 

Irrigated pastures were introduced in south- 
eastern Arizona in 1940 when Mervin H. Wallace, 
area agronomist for the Soil Conservation Service, 
persuaded a dairyman and livestock farmer near 
Duncan to make exploratory pasture plantings. 
The plantings were highly successful, and addi- 
tional pastures, totaling 218 acres, were planted in 
1942. At present there are 2,221 acres of irrigated 
pasture planted in this area—more than 714 per- 
cent of the total irrigated acreage in the’ valley. 
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Willard Welker, who owns 547 acres of culti- 
vated land near Safford, Ariz., has been raising 
sugar beet seed, barley, cotton, alfalfa, corn, and 
grain sorghums for 30 years. After watching the 
experiences of his neighbors with irrigated pas- 
tures, he decided to plant 221% acres to 11 differ- 
ent grass mixtures. This land had been in cotton 
for 13 straight years and was run down in fer- 
tility. 

In Noveniber 1943 Welker, who cooperates with 
the Gila Valley Soil Conservation District, bought 
146 head-of Hereford calves, averaging 412 
pounds in weight, and turned them on his pasture 
mixture. Ten months later, the average weight of 
the animals was 800 pounds. The following June 
Welker sold 37, head of cattle fattenéd on the pas- 
ture at $14 per hundréd pounds for steers and $13 
for heifers. This sale was made on the Los Ange- 


les market on a day when pen-fattened cattle sold . 


for $14.65 per hundred pounds. The We' ker‘cattle 
had received no fattening ration other than the 
pasture mixture. 

Among the practices that Welker recommends 
for running profitable irrigated. pastures is rota- 
tional grazing. He says that more beef will be 
produced on an undergrazed pasture than on one 
that has been grazed too heavily. It is also vital 
to keep cattle off the pasture while the ground is 
wet—particularly during the first three or four 
years of a pasture’s life, while a strong sod cover 
is being formed. Welker irrigates his 22 acres of 
pasture by the border method, using shallow fur- 
rows. He says that the lengths of irrigation runs 
should be spaced so that the water wi!l go through 
in a reasonable time with a minimum loss through 
deep percolation. Water moves through a properly 
managed grass-legume cover slower than it will 
go through an alfalfa field, he says, and where 
there is a scarcity of water, runs on grass-legume 
fields should be reduced to from one-third to one- 
half the 'ength of runs on alfalfa fields. For Mr. 
Welker’s soil type, irrigation every two weeks is 
sufficient. His practice is to allow cattle “on” five 
days and “off” seven days. Two pastures are the 
minimum required for good management but 
three or more are preferable. 

Probably the largest irrigated pasture in the 
whole region lies on the outskirts of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Here Joe Schwarzman, Albuquerque 
meat packer, is preparing to put his entire irri- 
gable area of 720 acres into irrigated pasture as 
soon as he can get his land ready. 

This decision was made after Schwartzman lev- 
eled and drained 120 acres of low’ands, near the 


Rio Grande, and planted it to a mixture of sweet 
clover and sudan grass. The pasture was planted 
in July 1945, and two months later the grass was 
taller than the cattle themselves. Schwartzman 
estimates that this field will produce 12 cow 
months an acre of feed per year. 

Soil Conservation Service technicians checked 
the irrigation of this 120-acre field after it was 
leveled and found that water needed only 45 min- 
utes to run the length of 800-foot borders. The 
water spread uniformly over practically every bit 
of the land within each border. i 

Grover C. Killpack, a cooperator with the Hun- 
tington River Soil Conservation District, who 
farms near Price, Utah, was selling 65-pounds 
lambs five years ago. He believed that if he con- 
verted some of his native pasture and cultivated 
land to irrigated pasture, he cou’d fatten his 
lambs. After he had clearing and leveling division 
fences were built and dairy stock were allowed 
to run on his pasture. This solved a serious labor 
shortage because Killpack’s two sons had joined 
the armed services and his 14-year-old daughter 
was the only help he had left. His dairy stock and 
sheep had always been fed at the corrals before 
the pastures were opened. The lambs fed on this 
pasture weigh 85 pounds when they are taken to 
market, and milk production from his 10 dairy 
cattle has increased 4 to 5 gallons per day. 

In the northwest corner of New Mexico, a far- 
mer had an unproductive apple orchard. The wa- 
ter table had risen so high that the few apples the 
trees did produce were not fit to market, so the 
owner decided to convert the 21% acre orchard to 
irrigated pasture. He borrowed a bulldozer from 
the San Juan Soil Conservation District and 

(Continued on page 119) 





Grass almost conceals cows in Schwartzman’s 120-acre 
irrigated pasture. 
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Water is pumped by hand from deep wells. 


A” AMBITIOUS irrigation plan is being car- 
ried out in British Somaliland to combat soil 
erosion and bring much-needed fertility to this 
largely uncultivated land. Experiments aimed at 
discovering the extent to which the protectorate 
can be made agriculturally self-supporting are be- 
ing conducted by the military government. 

British Somaliland, with its sun-scorched terrain 
and a stunted vegetation which wins precarious 
life from an arid earth, has hitherto been re- 
garded as fit to feed little but the camels which 
thrive on its thorny scrub. Apart from a few small 
holdings, only spasmodic and half-hearted at- 
tempts have been made to raise crops in the past, 
and the bulk of the country’s foodstuffs have been 
imported—principally millet from Ethiopia and 
rice from India. 

At the turn of this century, the possibilities of 


Epitox’s Notre.—The author is with the British East African Com- 


mand 
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agricultural development were recognized by the 
Chief Commissioner but the Mullah campaigns, 
which lasted intermittently for 29 years prevented 
his ideas from being put into practice. It is little 
known that the “mad” Somali leader himself was 
a successful agriculturalist who grew grain and 
stored it in his fortresses in the East of the terri- 
tory and maintained grazing reserves for his 
ponies, camels and stock. After his death in 1921, 
his influence waned and all incentive towards the 
growing of crops quickly disappeared. 

World War II has changed the Somali’s outlook: 
it has found loopholes in his economy. He finds 
that he can no longer import food in the quantity 
he needs from overseas and he is now more ready 
to accept the British Government’s lead in develop- 
ing food production at home. That lead is being 
given with energy and imagination. Its first ob- 
ject is to combat the soil erosion which is the main 
enemy of crop cultivation in Africa. 





When rain falls, the tugs quickly become raging torrents 

down which millions of gallons of water rush to waste, 

carrying away precious soil. It is planned to trap this 
water to bring fertility to the country. 


The chief factors in erosion are water and wind 
—the rains which thrash down at such a rate that 
the earth cannot absorb them, so that they run 
away in torrents and carry off valuable soil in 
their train, and the Kharif, which blows from the 
south for three months of the year and often re- 
duces visibility to a matter of yards with the dust 
it raises and flings to waste. 

There are no rivers in British Somaliland. The 
springs which gush from the hills peter out after 
a few miles, in a patch of wet earth or sand. In- 
stead, there are tugs—great natural drainage 
channels which gash and furrow the face of the 
countryside. For the greater part of the year they 
remain dry but, in an hour, when the rains fall, 
they become rushing brown torrents down which 
three or four million tons of water may pour in a 
day. Like the springs, they seep away into the 
parched earth. 
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Prisoners from a civil jail tend a vegetable crop beneath 
richly-bearing pawpaw trees. 
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The Department of Agriculture’s proposal is to 
harness part of the many millions of tons of rain- 
water which pour down the tugs in the course of 
a year to a form of Yemen agriculture. The prin- 
ciple of this process (practiced successfully by the 
Arabs of the Yemen and in coastal regions of 
Eritrea) is to build a 30-foot high wall of sand 
across a tug and divert the dammed water along 
channels into large fields surrounded by banks 6 
or 8 feet high. The trapped water is sufficient to 
soak the land thoroughly and yield a crop. 

The agricultural department, in the first in- 
stance, is confining its experiments to the mari- 
time plain, but there are other areas—especially 
in the west of British Somaliland—where there 
appear to be fair prospects of success for rain 
crops. 

A somewhat startling example of the capacity 
of this land for cultivation is encountered on the 
road from Berbera to Sheikh where, after driving 
for miles through a parched and rocky country, 
one is suddenly confronted by the lush vegetable 
gardens of Bihendulah and Manjasi. The former 
flourish on their terraces on the waters of a spring 
which splashes from a neighboring hill and spreads 
a vivid green carpet of thick grass edged by tower- 
ing trees along its brief path. The much larger 
Manjasi gardens are maintained with more diffi- 
culty but even greater success a few miles away 
by prisoners from civil jails who pump water from 











man-made wells and direct it along irrigation chan- 
nels. 

Large quantities of vegetables and fruit are 
raised here and they go a long way towards pro- 
visioning the army in British Somaliland. Other 
large gardens have been started for this purpose 
at Borama, Horo Hedle and Medishe and a total 
goal of some 80,000 pounds of vegetables will, it is 
hoped, be reached this year. 

“With the assistance of a suitable grant we are 
attempting to make the country self-supporting,” 
the Director of Agriculture told me. “It can only 
be done by training the Somalis to recognize the 
advantage of agriculture. There is no possibility 
of white settlers doing it because there are none. 
At present there are only a few native small hold- 
ings but the average Somali is changing his views 
about agriculture. His natural business and liveli- 
hood is the maintenance of stock but the war, with 
its cessation of imports, has brought home to him 
the need for his agricultural development. 

“This has always been primarily a grazing coun- 
try and we intend to improve the pasturage, too. 
The British Government has two highly qualified 
experts in grazing here now and they are making 
an inspection of the country. 

“We want to start a big experimental station 
and education center. 4A great deal of importance 
is attached to education and one thing in which 


‘ we shall have to educate the people is to plant 


One of the tugs, or natural watercourses, which furrow 
the terrain and remain dry for the greater part of the year. 
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The fruit and vegetable gardens at Manjasi are a striking 

example of the life which water brings to an otherwise 

semibarren soil. Water is diverted along irrigation chan- 
nels to the fruit trees and vegetable beds. 


instead of destroy trees, which greatly improve 
the soil. 

Apart from grain and roots, an important food 
which the Somali will be encouraged to grow is 
dates. At one time there was a great deal of date 
cultivation in the country, but the production has 
dropped considerably since the biggest plantation 
was destroyed during a tribal “disagreement.” An 
expert from Arabia has been called in to examine 
the possibilities of date growing in the country 
and the agricultural department has already 
planted a big acreage in which the shoots have 
shown signs of doing well. 

Great importance is attached to these British 
Somaliland attempts to bring fertility to a semi- 
barren land and although definite results will not 
be known for some time, the progress of the ex- 
periments will be followed with interest. 


PASTURES PAY THE WATER BILL 
(Continued from page 115) 


pushed out the trees—an operation that cost him 
less than the price of spraying them for one sea- 
son. The pasture that replaced the trees has an 
average grazing capacity of 3 animal units for six 
months out of the year, and there’s much less feed 
to buy for the stock. 

Irrigated pastures have been planted all over 
the southwestern states, and reports of their 
success are coming to the State extension service 
offices, as well as to the Soil Conservation Service. 
Indications are that irrigated pastures will con- 
tinue to increase, and that their value will rise 
steadily as more is learned about the behavior of 
the perennial grass and legume species in various 
parts of the country. 
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